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NOVELS AND NOVEL READING. 


Nor many years ago, the word novel was a charm to 
conjure up evil imaginations with, and the fathers and 
mothers of New-England started back and turned pale at 
the sound. At present there is scarcely a window seat or 
work table, that is not occupied by three or four of those 
dapper volumes that the eye recognises in a moment for 
the offspring of the novel writing muse. In fgpth these 
compositions have become a necessary of life, as reg- 
ularly as the East India ship contributes its. boxes and half 
boxes of hyson and souchong to furnish forth our tea tables, 
so regularly the London and Liverpool packets import 
some scores of new novels for our mental refreshment ;— 
to say nothing of domestic productions, which some pat- 
riotic people stoutly maintain to be full equal to the foreign. 

It is a change for the better. I donot believe that edu- 
cation, of which men talk so much, can essentially change 
‘the world in a moral point of view. If, as Milton tells 
us, the Creator, at the Fall, gave it in charge to his angels, 


to turn ascance, 

The polls of earth, twice ten degrees or more 

From the sun’s axel— 
think you the labor of mortal man can rectify the obliqui- 
ty ? and is it not easier to remedy physical than moral evil? 
But whatever may be the connexion between letters and 
moral purity, they certainly open a never failing source 
of innocent gratihostion: Who has not felt the healing 
influences of a good novel, when ‘‘the whole heart has 
been sick, the whole head sore ?”” And how many men, 
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had they known, of this mental cordial, would never have 
sought relief in the bottle, at the hazard of life, health and 
respectability ? 

Indeed, of all written compositions, the novel is the most 

opular. J suppose, because the ‘‘ cool element of prose”’ 
is the element of the generality of men. We support 
with labor the higher flights ofthe poet, and orator, but 
sink fondly down to the easy, unlabored, conversational 
style ofthe novel. Besides, the higher poets choose sub- 
jects in which the generality of men feel little concern, 
and the loftiness of the heroic theme, if it adds dignity, 
diminishes interest, while compositions essentially didac- 
tic, how artfully soever the writer may conceal the bar- 
renness of his subject, must sometimes betray their inherent 


‘dulness. But the novelist enters the wide «and fruitful 


fields of domestic and social life; he touches sometimes, 
indeed, the higher passions and emotions, but his chief 
power lies in the developement of those lesser and ever- 
acting motives which direct our daily conduct, so that 
our usual, every day feelings, become the ‘responsive 
strings af his minstrelsy.” It is true that many of the 
later novelists have shown much antiquarian and local 
knowledge,—some taste and more imagination, in the 
illustration of manners; but after all, this is rather color- 
ing than substance, and for the firm out line, the judicious 
light shades, for every thing that gives life and spirit and 
motion to the picture, we must look to the pencil of the 


‘artist, who has successfully studied the human heart. And 
all the good influences on the mind, the heart, and the fecl- 


ings, which the poet can exert, the novelist can exercise 
with a power more universal and prevailing, in proportion 
as his works are more universally read and admired. 

But men of perverted taste and morals have ever abound- 
ed, who have been ready and willing to give up their pages 
for vice and folly, to keep ‘‘leets and lawdays” in; and why 
should we expect that novel writing, the most popular of 
compositions, should remain unabused, when bad men have 
made the obscure details of grammar and philology, the 
grave speculations of science, even religion itself, the ve- 
hicles of their false sophisms, and loose morality ? 

' So little knows any to value right 


The good before him, but perverts best things 
worst abuse— 
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When I eulogise poetry as ‘‘a composition and_pat- 
tern of the best and honorablest things,” I would not 
understood to recommend the wits of Charles the second’ 
time, nor to extol the dulness, of Blackmore, or the ma- 
lignancy of Byron,—and when I recommend. novel read- 
ing, I do not mean to praise the. foppery of, Miss Porter, 
the horrors of Maturin, or the vulgarity of Smollet or 
Sterne. Yet let me suggest, not as an apology for those 
who write, but as a warning to all whe read, that evil 
passions and evil inclinations are much more dangerous 
than evil books. The sensualist will extract poison from 
the purest page, the modest can blush without being cor- 
rupted. 

Nor when I recommend novels, do I recommend them 
to the exclusion of every thing else. Novel. reading is a 
luxury, and like every other luxury, ought to be temper- 
ately indulged in. The philosopher, who was so intent 
on his mental calculations, that he took the finger of the 
lady who sat next him for a tobacco stopper, and the girl 
whose head is so filled with ‘ gay romance,” that she goes 
with her shoes slipshod, her gown torn, and her hair hanging 
about her ears, are equally in fault ; ‘both have for gotten 
the great rule ne quid nimis ;—both have transgressed that 
golden mean, which is alike to be aimed at in things tem- 
poral and spiritual, our estates, our manners, our morals, 
our religion. 

COLIMETIS. 


THE RECORD ON THE TREE, 


Yes, I am changed—but still the tree remains 
As green and beautiful as when its shade, 
Screening from summer heats, the fresh soft grass, 
With tufts of moss and the wood violet mixed, 

I deemed the sweetest spot the earth contained. 
T'was here my childish gambols oft were played ; 
*Twas here my youthful visions brightest came; 
*T was here my spirit felt devotion’s power, 

And framed its first spontaneous prayer to heaven: 
Till then the orison my mother taught, 

When o’er my pillow bent she kissed my cheek; 
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The Record on the Tree. 


And bade me sleep, for God would watch the rest 
Of those who called him “ Father” in their hearts, 
Wall all the adoration I had paid, 

O, why do heavenly visions from the mind ! 
Pass like the rainbow mists that wreath around 
And gild with beauty the misshapen rock? 

While like that rock when shivered by the storm, 
The fragments of our worldly schemes must lie 
Athwart our path, and every step be pained 

With fears or dread, with sorrow or remorse. 
Miranda, can thine image sorrow wake? 

As strives the ancharite to purchase heaven, 

I strove thy smile of tenderness to win ; 

And I did win it, and beneath this tree 

We pledged our mutual faith.—I see her now, 
The smile and tear upon her blushing cheek, 

Like light and dew upon the summer rose, 

When here the record of our names I showed, 
Deep carved upon the tree ;—and then she said, 
In those soft, tremulous tones which naught but love 
Can teach the human voice—The heart alone 
Keeps records undefaced.”” And then she paused, 
And raised her timid eyes and met my gaze ; 

I vowed fidelity and she believed ! 

*T was then, asnow, the season of bright flowers, 
And thus the sun’s last beams their radiance flung, 
Gilding the peak of yonder alpine hill; 

And mellowed by the distance and the glow, 

The rugged steep look beautiful, as fair 

As did the world before me—love was mine, 

And hope’s bright beams ambition’s summit crowned; 
—I gained it—there was naught but barrenness ! 


_ And then, Miranda, I remembered thee;— 


Remembered, did I say? I ne’er forgot— 

But man, amid the bustling world, casts off 
The chords of tenderness that bind his soul 
While dwelling in the calm domestic scene: 
Home is the sphere of constancy and truth, 
And peace, ambition’s votaries never knew, 
But perfect peace makes not her gods of clay; 
And home, the blessed Eden of our earth, 

May feel a blight upon its fairest flowers, 

The wasting blight of unrequited love. 

And thus, my gentle one, thy heart was broke ! 
They tell me thou did’st part in peacefulness— 
Thy Saviour’s arm beneath thee, and His smile 
So lighting the dark passage to the grave, 
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That thou, who did’st not dare to tread alone, 

When night was o’er the world, a well known path, 

Entered the vale of death with songs of joy. 

Religion triumphs when its followers die. 

Death holds the mighty Talisman that shows 

The human heart, and seals man’s character. 

And thou, my love, art sealed a child of heaven, 

And angels welcomed thee, and thou hast seen 

The glory of His light who made the sun, 

And still life’s darkened desert round me spreads ! 

But weeping while this record I peruse, 

Where thy dear name is yet with mine conjoined, 

One hope, with seraph lustre beams afar, 

Like the blest star that guides the wanderer home, 

The hope that we may meet,—My souls first prayer, 

The morning incense of my life arose, 

When here I bowed the knee !—Give to the world 

The heart and soul and strength—there’s no reward, 

Save barren promises, or bitter bread— 

But all the hours we dedicate to God 

Bear golden fruit. The multitude have bowed, 

And watched my smile, and listening senates hung 

Upon my eloquence, and thundered praise. 

T’was grand !—tis nothing !—But that broken prayer 

Comes o’er my spirit like a heavenly balm 

My bleeding heart to heal,—A still small voice 

Seems whispering—* Faith and prayer can bear thee up, 

And many mansions are prepared above, 

And harps of angels hail the Penitent,” 
CORNELIA, 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 


NO, IV. 


THE SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION, 


‘* Old men forget; yet all shall not be forgot, 
** But theyll remember with advantages, 
** The feats they did that day.” 


ALMOST every man, who is advanced in years, has, in his 


past life, some particular period which is remembered with 


peculiar interest. The circumstances connected with that 
period are treasured in the memory, often repeated, and but 


few topics of conversation can be introduced without fur- 
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nishing an opportunity of referring, at least, if not expa- 
tiating on the important affair. And it is deserving of no- 
tice that what is, in fact, the engrossing pursuit of the mul- 
titude, namely, the acquisition of wealth, is not, even by 
the most devoted worldling, accounted matter of such glo- 
rious triumph as those deeds which shame the propensity 
he is indulging. You rarely hear such an one boast of 
the cunning bargain which laid the foundation of his for- 
tune, or the plodding thrift by which he accumulated his 
thousands. 

Avarice is a deep rooted passion in the human breast, 
and its gratification ministers to vanity, yet none are vain 
of being thought avaricious. There is a feeling of degra- 
dation in the mind, if known to place its sole affections on 
the paltry, perishable things of earth, which should admon- 
ish even the most stupid, of that more noble destiny which 
man was formed capable of enjoying. But feats of personal 
strength and activity, and ‘‘hair breadth ’scapes” from dan- 
ger, are recounted with a satisfaction commensurate to the 
labors performed, and the perils encountered; because there 
is a pride of personal desert in such achievements and es- 
capes. But above all, the glory gained in the tented field, 
is the theme which those who have any claim to the title of 
soldier, are the most ambitiousto display. They all appear 
to feel somewhat of that yearning for martial fame which 


agitated the princely heir of Agincourt when he exclaimed— 


** By Jove, I am not covetous for gold; 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires ; 
But if it be a sin to covet honor, 

I am the most offending soul alive.” 


Yet whoever has heard, or read the narratives of the vet- 
erans of our revolutionary war, must have remarked that 
they dwell not so much on the detail of the battles and 
skirmishes in which they were engaged, as on the effect 
those actions had in deciding the contest in favor of liberty 
and independence. The causes which roused the Ameri- 
cans to take up arms, were most favorable to the develope- 
ment of the virtuous energies of men, and consequently 
that recklessness of moral character and abandonment of 
pious principles, which too often fatally distinguishes the 
mase of that profession, when composed of hired mercena- 
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ries, never attached to the soldiers of our armies. It was 
doubtlesg, matter of astonishment to the governments of 
Europe, That no disturbance followed the disbanding of the 
American troops; those foreigners did not know that our 
soldiers, when assuming that name, never abandoned the 
one of citizens. In fact the latter wasthe most gratifying to 
those who fought the battles of freedom,—and when the 
necessity for farther resistance ceased, they gladly relinquish- 
ed their weapons and returned to the firesides their valor 
had preserved from insult and spoliation. It was their 
boast to ‘have fought for their country, and to their country 
they cheerfully resigned the laurels they had won. This 
generous devotedness of the American soldiery to the prin- 
ciples of liberty and equal rights, and their prompt obedi- 
ence to civil government, have no parallel in history. They 
have never been adequately rewarded, but let them be 
gratefully remembered. They deserve to have their deeds 
the theme of story, and of song; and a sketch of one of 
those veterans will not surely be considered inappropriate 
to a work like this, especially by those who consider how 
much the ladies of America are indebted to the free institu- 
tions established by the war of the Revolution, for their in- 
estimable privileges of education, and that elevation of 
character and sentiment they now possess. 

‘¢ This walk has quite tired me,” said old Captain Blake, 
seating himself in his capacious arm-chair, and placing one 
foot on the low stool his granddaughter Maria arranged for 
his accommodation. ‘‘A little matter overcomes me now, I 
find. Maria, my love bring me a tumbler of beer. Well, 
Mr. Freeman, you look as if nothing could fatigue you; 
and I have seen the time when I thought no more of walk- 
ing a dozen miles, than I do now of creeping as many rods. 
I remember when I marched with General Starke to Ben- 
nington—that was the first time I went as a soldier. I was 
then just twenty, and I carried my gun and ammunition, 
and a huge knapsack, containing clothing and provisions, 
for my kind mother was very much afraid I should suffer 
with hunger; and I marched with all that load about forty 
miles in one day, and never thought of complaining. 

‘You had then a glorious object in view to animate your 
spirit,”’ said Horace Freeman. 
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‘Yes, and we obtained it,’’ replied the old gentleman, 
briskly sitting upright in his chair; ‘‘ and the country is now 
enjoying the reward of our labors and sufferingg®, Those 
were dark days,” he continued, with the air of one who is 
endeavoring to recal ideas of scenes, and feelings long past, 
and almost forgotten. ‘‘ Dark days and perilous times for 
America, Mr. aes ;—and the events of that period can- 
not be too often related to the rising generation.” 

He paused, and seemed gathering strength and breath for 
a long harangue, and the young people expected the history 
of his three campaigns. Horace Freeman had heard the 
whole just six times over, and Maria at least sixty—but she 

was never tired of listening to her grandfather, and Horace, 
if he might but look on her, could listen very patiently. 

It is probable the old gentleman noticed the par in- 
terchanged by the lovers, and that they recalled forcibly 
to his mind some passages in his early life—at least it might 
have been so inferred, as the circumstances he proceeded to 
narrate, he had never before been heard to mention. 

Captain Blake resumed—“ It is easy for you young men 
to imagine the deeds of valor you should have performed, 
had you lived in the days that tried men’s souls—but it is not 
in the battle that the heart or courage is most severely tested. 
Indeed there are but few men who feel any fear to fight 
when once the engagement has begun; ’tis the anticipation 
of the combat that makes cowards, and sometimes brave 
men tremble. Bu: the most painful moment of a soldier’s 
life, at least of those who have a dear home and kind 
friends, is when they part from them. I said the expedition 
-under General Starke was the first I joined. When the 

_ news of the Lexington Battle arrived, I was eager to be a 
soldier—but my father objected. ‘‘ No, my son,” he said, 
*¢vou are not yet arrived at your, full strength, and the 
country requires the assistance of men, I will And he 
went, and fought at Bunker Hill—and in the retreat across 
Charlestown neck he was wounded by a cannon ball from the 
British man of war. The ball shattered his right knee, and 
amputation was found necessary. It was some time before he 
could be brought home, and he never recovered his former 
health. My father was a poor, but a very respectable man; 
for in those days the display of wealth was not necessary to 
make a man respected. Good sense, industry, economy 
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and piety were passports to the best society among the de- 
scendants of the pilgrims. My father possessed all these 
requisites; and, moreover, his reputation for personal cour- 
age and tried patriotism was firmly established,—for who 
could doubt either, when his harangues, justifying the pro- 
ceedings of Congress and condemning the British ministry, 
were always followed by a vivid description of the Bunker 
Hill battle, and the pain he endured from his wound, the 
whole closed by the solemn declaration, that his greatest 
anxiety and distress, during the whole operation on his limb, 
arose from the conviction that he was, for the future, inca- 
pacitated from taking an active part in defending the liberty 
of his country. My father had one enemy and opponent. 
This was a man by the name of Saunders, our nearest 
neighbor. They moved into the wilderness together, and 
it might have been expected that mutual hardships would 
have made them mutual friends. But, in the first place, 
there was no similarity of mind or temper between them— 
and in the second place, Saunders married a rich wife ; 
giving him an advantage in point of property, which he 
was very fond of displaying. My father, though various 
untoward accidents kept him poor, was nevertheless proud, 
and knew his own abilities were far superior to those of 
his neighbor ; and so, the more ostentatiously Saunders 
displayed his wealth, the more contemptuously my father 
treated his opinions. There was scarcely a point on which 
they agreed; and when the troubles between Great Britain 
and the Colonies commenced, they immediately took dif- 
ferent sides; my father was a flaming whig, and it was 
perhaps as much to avoid being termed a follower of his, 
for my father always took the lead in town meetings—,as 
from principle, that Saunders declared himself for the 
government. 

It would be a curious inquiry to trace the operation 
of the causes that have contributed to establish those 
principles, which men often boast of having adopted 
solely from a conviction of their truth and usefulness. 
How much of personal convenience, of private pique, of 
selfishness, envy, anger or ambition, would be found to min- 
gle in the motives of the patriot and the politician! But 
this we will not now discuss. My father was a firm friend 
of his'country, and a fervent christian; but he had, like 
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other good men, his infirmities ; and among them, per- 
haps none was more conspicuous than a persevering habit 
of advancing histown sentiments on almost every occasion, 
and a dogmatical obstinacy in defending them. And he 
availed himself to the utmost of the advantage which the 
popularity of his own opinions gave him over his adver- 
sary. Though I embraced with enthusiasm my father’s 
political sentiments, yet one reason made me regret, very 
much, the animosity that seemed every day more bitter, 
between him and Mr. Saunders. There was a fair girl in 
the case, and I was just at the age when the affections of 
the heart are most warm and romantic. Mary Saunders 
was not an extraordinary beauty: I have seen fairer girls 
than she ; but I never saw one whose expression of coun- 
tenance was more indicative of purity of mind and sweet- 
ness of temper. But you can judge for yourself, Mr. 
Freeman, for Maria here is her very image—all but the 
eyes. Mary Saunders had black eyes ; and black is, in 
my opinion, much the handsomest color for the eye, and 
generally the most expressive. Maria’s eyes, you see, are 
biue—do, my love, look up—but their expression is very 
much like her grandmother’s eyes.” 

Horace Freeman was doubtless very glad of an oppor- 
tunity of examining, and that too by the permission of 
her guardian, the eyes of the girl he adored ;_ but her con- 
fusion and blushes admonished him that the indulgence 
of his passion was fraught with pain to the object of his 
affection, and he endeavored to change the conversation 
to the subject of the battle of Bennington. 

*¢ You observed, you accompanied General Stark,” [said 
he to the old man ; ‘‘ were you present when the tories 
under Baum were defeated ?” 

“Was I ?” returned the old gentleman, his eyes flashing 
with the keenness of youthful ardor—‘‘ I guess I was, and 
I believe I have told you the whole story; nevertheless | 
will detail it again, some time, as I find you like to hear 
such accounts, as indeed all sensible young men do ; but 
now I was intending more particularly to tell my own feel- 
ings and views when I first left home ; accounts of battles 
are quite common, but we seldom read or hear a descrip- 
tion of that warfare of mind which every soldier must un- 
dergo when he, for the first time, girds himself and goes 
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forth to fight. I said I loved Mary Saunders, and she re- 
turned my affection ; but the difficulties, every day increas- 
ing, between our families , threatened to prevent our inter- 
course. Mr. Saunders was the first to object, and he inti- 

mated that my father encouraged the match, notwithstand- 
ing his pretended aversion to. tories, because he thought it 
advantageous. This accusation kindled my father’s anger 
toa high degree, for nothing roused his spirit like a charge 
of meanness—and so he absolutely prohibited me from see- 
ing or speaking to Mary, or corresponding with her in any 
manner. How absurdly our passions are often allowed to 

control our reason and judgment, and even our inclination. 
At the time when Mary and I were thus positively forbid- 
den to meet, had our fathers spoken their real sentiments, I 
am persuaded they would both of them have approved our 
affection for each other. I was always a favorite with Mr. 
Saunders, and as Mary was an only child, and had no com- 
panion at home, she had passed much of her time with my 
sisters, and my parents had seemed equally fond of her as 
of their own daughters. But now all intercourse between 
the families was annihilated, and for us to have met, would 
have been considered a great crime. 

Party spirit was then, and always will be, wherever in- 
dulged, the bane of society and good neighborhood. But 
the ‘peculiar circumstances in which the whigs were placed 
justified, insome measure, the asperity they cherished against 
all denominated tories. There are some nowadays that 
write histories of that war, and pretend to describe the 
feelings and spirit that then pervaded America, but this 
cannot be done. There was at that time agitation in the 
minds of men which words can never describe. The un- 
certainty that hung over the destiny of our country, the 
exertions and sacrifices that all good patriots felt must be 
made before success could be hoped for—the possibility of 
a failure, and a dread of the consequences that must ensue, 
all these thoughts pressed on the soul, filling it with an in- 
describable anxiety and gloom. But though there was, 
sometimes, in the mind of the firmest and most determined 
patriot, doubt, there was seldom dismay. He considered 
the principles for which he contended so important, and the 
prize so glorious, that even though assured that he could 
not have succeeded, he would not have yielded. ‘ Give 
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me liberty or give me death !’”’ was not the motto of Pat- 
rick Henry only,—thousands of our citizens subscribed to 
the same sentiment. I remember when the news of the 
approach of Burgoyne’s army, and the retreat of the 
Americans from Ticonderoga, reached us. We were at din- 
ner when a messenger, sent by General St. Clair, to rouse 
the inhabitants of New-Hampshire to come to the assistance 
of the retreating army, entered our house abruptly, with- 
out even the ceremony of rapping at the door. The dress of 
the man showed him to be a soldier, and his countenance 
displayed such deep concern, that my father seemed instant- 
ly to guess his errand. He dropped his knife and fork, 
and turning his chair so as to face the messenger, demand- 
ed his news. I was always something of a physiognomist, 
and while the man related the disasters that had befallen our 
troops, and described the numbers and appearance of the 
British army, I watched my father’s features, and never did 
I see such an expression as his then displayed. During the 
first part of the recital there was an eagerness, an agitation, 
a quivering of the lips and eyelids, that showed the deep, 
even painful sympathy he felt for the embarrassments of the 
American general—but when the royal commander was 
named, his brow instantly contracted, his eye dilated, 
every muscle of his face grew rigid as with determined re- 
solve, and the stern expression of his features seemed bid- 
ding defiance to the whole British army. At length, while 
the man was proceeding to describe the proud array of the 
invading foe, and the number of the Indian allies, my fa- 
ther suddenly struck his clenched hand on the table, with a 
force and clatter that made all the children instantly start 
from their seats, while he exclaimed—“ O ! if it had only 
been God’s will that I should have kept my leg, I would 
soon be on the ground and show them red coats the metal 
of a Yankee.” I caught his eye as he ceased, and there was 
an instant change in his countenance. I presume he notic- 
ed the eagerness of my look, for there was nothing on 
earth, except to see Mary, that I then longed so much to do 
as to become a soldier. This my father had never appeared 
willing to permit. He could face danger without shrinking, 
but he trembled for me. I urged my wishes to go. He 
appeared for afew moments irresolute—drew his hand twice 
across his forehead, and then calmly said—‘‘ My son, you 
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may go. The crisis demands the sacrifice of all selfish and 
private feelings on the part of Americans—You shall go.” 

To know the whole merit of the sacrifice my father then 
made, it will be necessary to state that I was the eldest of 
eleven ——— all girls, excepting myself and the youngest 
babe. My father was not able to do any labor—it was 
in the month of July, when the farmer has, necessarily, 
so much business on his hands, and yet I am_ persuaded 
there was not one self-interested motive, excepting his fears 
of the danger to which I would be exposed, that caused 
his hesitation. 

It is impossible, in these days of peace and plenty, to 
estimate truly the generous, devoted, self-denying spirit that 
was exhibited during the revolution. The thirst for private 
gain, that is now so engrossing, was then a feeble passion, 
compared with the ardor to promote the public good ; and 
the final success of our arms is mainly to be attributed to the 
virtue and patriotism of the people. We had, te be sure, 
a commander worthy of our cause and country, one un- 
doubtedly designed and prepared by heaven for the task 
he performed—but then, his powers and those of the Con- 
gress were so limited, he never would have succeeded, but 
for the zealous and spontaneous co-operation of our citizens. 
But I am wandering from the subject of my own feelings,” 
he continued, smiling, ‘‘as indeed I am very apt to do 
whenever I begin to think, or speak of the public excite- 
ment. But to comprehend rightly an old man’s story, you 
must allow him totellit in hisown way. Often w hen he ap- 
pears to wander the most widely from his purpose, it is not 
that he forgets it, but because so many cireumstances, which 
he thinks ‘important, connected with the event he. would 
relate, press on his mind, that he fears you will not get a 
right understanding of his subject, unless he relates all 
those circumstances. It is not so often from loss of memo- 
ry that the aged are garrulous, as from remembering too 
much. 

It was settled I should depart next morning, and all was 
bustle to prepare me for the expedition. 

My father would himself inspect and arrange my military 
equipments. I had an excellent rifle, anda sufficient quan- 
tity of powder, but no bullets—but that deficiency was 
soon supplicd. My mother tendered her pewter basons, 
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and we manufactured a sufficient quantity of shot to kill a 
whole regiment. My mother also packed .among my 
clothes a huge roll of linen, for bandages, remarking as she 
did so, that she hoped I would not need it, but I might per- 
haps have it in my power to bind up the wounds of some poor 
creature. At that time the soldier had often to carry about 
him his hospital, as well as magazine. During all this my 
parents neither shed a tear nor uttered a desponding word ; 

they even reproved my sisters for weeping, saying, that 
tears should be reserved for the dead—that they ought to 
rejoice they hada brother capable and willing to defend 
his country and family from the ruthless savages ; and that 
God would not suffer the injustice of their oppressors long 
to triumph, if every American did his duty. In the mean 
time, my own mind was suffering a severe conflict. I did 
not fear the battle—I longed to engage in the fight ; but 
there was something in “this preparation for wounds and 
death, that could not but be somewhat appalling to one who 
had always lived in the security and shelter of home. f re- 
flected on the possibility that I might never see that home 
again. All the kindness and affection of my parents and 
sisters, came fresh to my mind. The happy circle we had 
always formed around the fireside would be broken, and 
I knew there would be mourning for me. But there was 
one who I thought would weep bitter tears. I had not 
seen Mary, excepting at church, for more than six months ; 
but I gathered from the expression of her countenance, 
that her regard for me was unaltered. She had doubtless 
suffered more from the separation than !. Women are 
more constant in their attachments than men, and they have 
fewer employments and resources to vary the current 
of their thoughts, and a disappointment of the heart is to 
them a constantly corroding sorrow. Mary had grown 
very pale and thin, and when I gazed on her as she joined 
in singing the praises of God, ‘T had often felt as if she 
must soon be transferred to a happier world. And I had 
sometimes taxed my father with cruelty and injustice, in 
separating us, though, at the same time, I respected the 
high minded integrity that dictated the command ; but I 
had never thought of disobeying him. He had in his look 
and manner, that kind of authority which seems to,be dele- 
gated from heav en, and which will not brook to be clisre- 
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garded ; such as we may imagine distinguished the patri- 
archs. Our pilgrim ancestors possessed ‘this domestic au- 
thority in an eminent degree, and their descendants 
for several generations inherited it, though less dignifi- 
ed—but it now seems to be nearly extinct. Whether it was 
on the whole, more favorable to human improvement in 
virtue and happiness, than the present reasoning manner of 
family government, is a question I have never seen decided. 

I wish some one qualified for the task would give us their 
opinion on the subject. But to return to Mary, from 
whom my thoughts then seldom wandered. I could not 
endure the idea of leaving home without seeing her. I 
went to my father—I trembled in every. joint, and the 
sweat started in large drops on my forehead, but neverthe- 
less I retained sufficient firmness to tell him I must and 
would see Mary ; that I wished for his consent to visit her, 

and that perhaps it was the last request I should ever make 
him ; and then [ added, that if I lived to return, I would 
still be as obedient to hie commands, as I had hitherto been. 
How I summoned suflicient courage to tell him so much, 
was afterwards to me a matter of astonishment; it might be 
that I felt rather more boldness from knowing I was soon to 
be a soldier. 

I believe my father’s first impuls ‘€ was to rebuke and re- 
fuse me, for he asswmed one of his stern looks that always 
quelled all opposition—but luckily for us both, he looked 
in my face, and [ expect he became sensible [ was not in a 
state to bear rebuke or disappointment. His first words 
were, ‘Do you wish to be friends with the enemies of 
your country, with traitors ?” 

[ said, no—but that Mary was not an enemy of her 
country. 

‘¢ But her father is,” he replied, ‘‘and children do adopt, 
indeed they ought to adopt, the opinions of their parents.” 

‘Not if they think that opinion wrong,” said I.“ And 
[have told you before that Mary did not approve her fa- 
ther’s sentiments, and that she ought not to be judged and 
condemned on his account.” 

‘“‘T know,” he replied, ‘* that youthink favorably of her. 
At your age this is not strange, b ut reme mber, that though I 
do not forbid your seeing her, if you insist upon it, [warn 
you of the consequences. The path of duty is now plain 
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before you ; it is to fight manfully for liberty and independ- 
ence. You seem to have such strength and courage given 
you, as we may hope will bear you up; but if you join 
hands with those who are wishing to riot in the blood of 
their country, you will probably be forsaken by Him who 
is the God of battles.” 

There was in my father’s manner a solemnity that awed 
me, but still his prophetic warning had no effect to deter me 
from my purpose of seeing Mary. I knew what my father 
would not credit, that she was an enthusiast in the cause of 
her country, though the mildness and modesty of her dis- 
position, and respect for her parent, restrained her from 
openly expressing her sentiments. Indeed, it is worthy of 
notice that during the whole war, the American women 
were almost universally patriots; and they encountered 
their full share of privation and suffering, and that too with 
a cheerfulness and fortitude that often infused courage and 
vigor into the hearts of the almost desponding soldiery. 
And they not only submitted to separations from their 
friends without murmuring, but they exerted themselves 
to provide for their families at home, by performing much 
of the labor and business that usually devolves on the 
men. A volume of anecdotes might be collected of the 
heroism and devotion to freedom, manifested by the ladies 
during that period. There were wives, and mothers, and 
sisters, who encouraged and assisted to prepare for the bat- 
tle, those they held dearest on earth. And there were 
maidens who animated their betrothed lovers for the fight. 
I was confident Mary was not deficient in this generous 
self-denying spirit, and I had no fear she would exert her 

ower over me by endeavoring to dissuade me from going 
into the army. I[ did not then hesitate a moment on my 
own account ; but | had to procure the consent of her fath- 
er, as well as mine, for the meeting. I[ wrote to Mr. Saun- 
ders, and very respectfully requested permission to visit his 
daughter, stating my reasons, and that my father had con- 
sented. [afterwards learned it was that which made Mr. 
Saunders object. THe would agree to nothing that my father 
approved. He wrote mea very cool and provoking answer, 
in which he took care to repeat all the account of Burgoyne’s 
success, and warn me against joining in asinking cause ; and 
he concluded by declaring he would not allow one who was 
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intending to fight against his sovereign to visit at his house, 
and that his daughter entirely agreed with him in opinion. 
I was never so disappointed in my life, and I do not remem- 
ber that I was ever more angry. The more so perhaps, 
because my father seemed to enjoy my chagrin. I did not 
believe Mary was thus indifferent about seeing me; but still 
a young man scarce twenty, and a lover beside, is not usu- 
ally the most reasonable being under the sun. I thought 
of a thousand things, and imagined a thousand improbable 
events. These were some of my fancies. If the enemy 
should succeed, Saunders would doubtless join the victori- 
ous army, at least, he would wish to pay his compliments to 
Burgoyne; and he might take Mary with him; and I was 
too deeply in love to imagine any person could see her with 
indifference. And then I thought it probable some English 
officer would admire her, and succeed in gaining her hand— 
and then I felt as if I could annihilate the whole British 
host. 

While I was indulging in one of these paroxysms of feel- 
ing, a boy who lived with Mr. Saunders appeared at the 
end of the lane leading to our house. I knew him in a mo- 
ment, although it was nearly dark, and hastened to meet 
him. He brought me a letter from Mary. I know you 
expect I treasured that letter in my mind, and remember 
it now—and though it may sound rather silly to hear an 
old man like me, saying over his love-letters, I will repeat 
it. It had been begun with ‘‘ Dear Samuel,”—but those 
words had been scratched out, though not so entirely but 
I could trace them. The next beginning was—‘‘ Worthy 
Friend, I have just seen a letter you sent my father, and 
from what he has told me, I fear you will think I am un- 
on and have forgotten you. But this I never shall 

o. Ithink of you almost constantly, and pray that you 
may be directed in the path of duty. I believe you are 
now pursuing it. I feel that our country needs aid, and 
wish I could render it. But that is out of my power; but 
if prayers and tears could avail to save you from harm, | 
would offer them daily. I do not say this to discourage 
you, but to show you that I approve your determination 
to be a soldier. May God shield you. Mary Saunders. 

P.S. LThope you will not forget me.” 

‘* Such was the letter, word for word,” continued the 
old man. ‘I remember it well, for I carried it three years 
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in a little pocket book, and read it pretty often, as you 
doubtless guess. It was at the time a precious treasure, for 
it assured me of Mary’s affection, and that she approved 
my being a soldier, and aby I departed with a lighter 
heart than I should have done had we actually met. 

Early the next morning every thing was prepared, and 
the family all attended while my father made a most fer- 
vent and impressive prayer. 1 observed that he dwelt 
more earnestly on the salvation of his country, and prayed 
more heartily that the men who were going forth might 
have strength and resolution given them to conquer their 
proud and cruel enemies, than he did that they might be 
saved from dangemgand returned in safety. When he con- 
cluded, he took hand; the pride of a soldier was in his 
eye as he glanced over my allay equipments, but I ob- 
served a moisture there; and when he spoke, it was in a 
sharp, quick tone, as if he feared to trust the expression of 
his feelings, and even felt angry with himself for indulging 
them. ‘‘ Sam,” said he, wringing my hand as he spoke. 
‘¢ Sam, remember your duty. Your country now requires 
your services; and next to your duty to God, your coun- 
try’s claims aresacred. Go, and fight manfully for liberty. 
Remember it is better to die free than live aslave. Go, 
and God bless you.” 

‘¢ Samuel,” said my mother, taking my hand in both of 
hers, and pressing it tenderly, while the tears gushed from 
her eyes—I had not seen her weep before. ‘‘ Samuel, your 
father has told you what is your duty, and I know you will 
do it. I shall pray for you, and if you are hurt, remember 
the bandages and salve. I have put some salve into your 
pack, that is very excellent for wounds. Heaven keep 
you—farewell.”’ 

‘¢T do not particularly remember what my sisters’ said, 
nor indeed distinctly any thing else that passed, till I found 
myself on the brow of a hill that overlooked the farm of 
my father, and part of that belonging to Mr. Saunders. [| 

aused there, and looked back on the scene I had left. 
he sun had not risen, but the eastern sky, as if preparing 
for his coming, was kindled up with those beautiful hues 
that the light of noonday never imparts. I saw the green 
woods stretching away on every side till they blended with 
the blue of the distant mountains. In those woods I had 
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hunted many atime. I heard the birds singing their morn- 
ing songs; all spoke of peace except the shrilling of the jay, 
and that sounded in my ear like a call to battle. Beneath 
me lay the fields I had traversed so often—the windings of 
the little brook, the boundary that divided the estate of 
my father from that of his tory neighbor, were easily to be 
traced by the mist that hung over it; and I could distinctly 
see the favorite fishing place where I had passed many hap- 

y hours. And then there was the home in which I was 
fie, and the trees in whose shade I had so often played 
with my sisters—and, in the small meadow, a seat beneath 
an old elm, where Mary and I had often met. 

I saw all these, and the recollections they awakened, and 
the thought that, in all probability, I should never see that 
spot, and those objects, and my dear family, and Mary, 
again, came so painfully on my heart that my fortitude was 
overcome, and [ wept and even sobbed aloud. I was in 
the battle at Bennington—I fought at Saratoga—lI was one 
of the twenty under the command of Lieutenant Knox at 
the capture of Stoney Point—I have been wounded, and a 
prisoner. I have heard bullets whistle as they fell like hail, 
and seen men falling around me like leaves in autumn, and 
I have been in want of a crust of bread, but I never felt 
that fear, that utter despondency, that misgiving of spirit, 
which I endured when taking my leave of home.”’ 

‘¢But you did return, my dear Grandfather,” said Ma- 
ria, wiping her eyes. ‘* You did see that home again?” 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘I returned to dwell there, and I 
married Mary; but, it was after my constitution was broken 
by fatigue and hardship, and my arm rendered, as you see, 
nearly useless by a fracture in the elbow. Nor had Mary 
been exempt from sorrow and suffering. The chagrin her 
father endured in being, as he was, confined to his farm, 
and knowing himself the object of suspicion, hatred and 
contempt of his neighbors, and the disappointment he felt 
at the failure of the British army, whose triumph he had 
so confidently predicted, all these things troubled him, and 
finally undermined his health. He fell into a consumption; 
but before he died, he renounced his tory principles, and 
my father and he became reconciled, and he consented I 
should marry Mary. And so when I returned from my 
last campaign, where I was disabled, by this wound in my 
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arm, from further service. Mary was the first to welcome 
me. But O! how pule and thin she looked. You young 

ople have no experience, and can hardly form an idea of 
the trials we had endured. But we had the satisfaction of 
thinking our country would be free and independent; and 
it is so; and yet few, in these days of peace and prosperity, 
seem to remember that their freedom and privileges were 
purchased by the sweat, and toils, and blood, of the old 
soldier. Our statesmen seem to think it a mighty matter 
of grace to grant a small pension to those men by whose 
labors America was made a nation. But we have one con- 
solation—they cannot rob us of the glory of having faith- 
fully served our country.” 


MEMORY. 


*Tis sweet, and yet tis sad, that gentle power 
That throws in winter’s lap the spring-tide flower! 
I love to dream of days my childhood knew, 

When with the sister of my heart time flew 

On wings of innocence, of hope! dear hours, 
When joys sprung up about our path like flowers! 
My sister ! how her sweet looks blessed my sight; 
She seemed a creature born‘but for delight; 

Her step so free, so wild her laughing eye,— 

Who would have thought so bright a thing should die ? 
I will not think of it—but dream again 


n Of what she was,—of what we both were then. 


To watch the unfledged nurslings in their nest, 
But not to harm them, this was to be blest ; 
Or, sweeter still, to sit beside the brook 

And con with her some precious story book; 
Or, arm in arm, through summer woods to rove, 
In artless interchange of childish love. 


We little recked the ills that circumvent 
Life’s devious way—envy, and discontent, 
Falsehood, and fearful strife !—Without alloy, 
Life seemed a compound but of various joy : 
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Our smiles were clearer than the skies of June ; 
Our tears were not of sorrow;—but full soon 

The visions of my boyhood passed away, 

And heavily life’s pain upon me lay; 

And now, ’tis sweet, though sad, alone to lie 
Within the autumn moon’s unclouded eye, 
While memory renders back the pearls of cost 
That else in Times oblivious wave were lost, 
And bids me own at once and bless the power, 
That throws in winter’s lap the spring-tide flower. 


A. M. Ww. 


NIGHT. 


Spirit of love! how strong thy power, 

Amid these fragrant vales, at vesper hour; 
When the bright moon, and western star, 
Beam, sweetly: beam, from their spheres afar. 


Then the flowered citron, and orange bloom, 
Scent the mild breeze with sweet perfume, 
And the lime-lined walks with coolness shed 
A balmy fragrance o’er the head. 


Fancy awakes from her dormant spell, 

And thought flows forth from her inmost cell; 
And revel free ’mid such scenes of bliss, 

And own their empire in groves like this. 


Come, gentle Auster, and at night’s bright noon 
Steal from each blossom its sweet perfume; 
Then hie the quickly o’er land and sea, 

And bear them to Helen, a boon from me. 


Haste! hie thee on to her pillow blest— 

But gently, disturb not her tranquil rest; 

Then softly shed o’er her tresses fair, 

And bathe her sweet lips with thy perfumed air. 
Then should she breathe a balmy sigh, 

Borne on the zephyr, oh! hither fly; 

And yield me that boon from my lovely fair, 
Sweeter than all which thou carriedst there. 


HENRIQUE. 


Matanzas, Feb. 18, 1828, 
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LETTERS FROM A MOTHER. 


My Dear Mrs. B.—The request in your last letter, that 
I would communicate to you, unreservedly, the plan I 
thought best to be pursued in the management of young 
children, was so earnestly urged that I cannot refuse com- 
pliance. Yet I find it difficult to methodise what I would 
say,—indeed impossible, and you must not expect ‘rules 
for the governing of children,” drawn with the precision, 
and enforced by the reasoning, which Locke or Brown 
would have thought indispensable. I shall only give you a 
few hints on the means I have found most efficacious in the 
education of my own little ones. By education, I do not in- 
tend merely the studies which children are made to pursue, 
but the whole course of training, from the moment the un- 
conscious, helpless babe is laid to rest on its mother’s bosom, 
till the period when the restraints of parental authority, 
and the lessons of tutors, must, of necessity, cease. You 
need not, howgver, imagine I am intending to describe 
what the course of such training should be. I have neither 
learning nor leisure for such an attempt. The literary 
world is already filled with books and treatises on education, 
many of which are the productions of our ablest writers, 
and do honor, not only to their talents, but to that disin- 
terested benevolence and noble patriotism, which prompts 
the devoting of so large a share of genius and energy to the 
mental improvement of our American youth. 

But notwithstanding the acknowledged ability of these 
writers, they may, while framing their hypotheses and il- 
lustrations, lack that personal acquaintance with the opera- 
tions of the infant mind, which a mother’s observation, while 
rearing her children, has gained. She has watched the 
awakening of passion and the unfolding of the soul, and 
if she has sense, and is accustomed to reflection, she must 
better understand the causes, which have operated to give 
a particular bias to the disposition and perhaps ulti- 
mately to effect the character of those whom nature and 
custom consign expressly to her care, than does the learn- 
ed philosopher who never, probably since his childhood, min- 
gled among children. He may write for fame, deserve it, win 
it. I shall be contented and well rewarded if the suggestions | 
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i can offer should be of benefit to one young mother who is 
anxiously inquiring what she must do to make her darling 
child the perfect creature she wishes to behold. 

It has been asserted that the same measure of mind, (by 
mind I mean the capacity of receiving ideas,) is originally 
given to every individual of the human species, and that ‘ 

| _ the difference we see in children and men, is caused by the mi) 

| different organization of the human frame, and by educa- if 

tion, the last having much the most important effect. If 
the disparity of mental powers be caused by physical 

structure, it is just the same to us as though a mental dis- 
| ‘ parity really existed ; but if education makes the difference, 

: it is of the utmost importance that the system of instruction 

which has made one man good and intelligent (I do not say 

great, for circumstances beyond human control or agency, 
must contribute to greatness, ) should be known and followed. 

But if there be an error in this, and the effects of educa- 

tion be overrated, yet none will deny its efficiency, when 

rightly managed, in strengthening even the strongest mind, 
and imparting light to the most brilliant genius ; nor that 
it heightens the beauty of the fairest countenance, and soft- 
ens and renders more lovely the happiest natural disposi- 
fe tion of heart. But in education, more than in any other 
task devolving on man or woman, a right beginning is es- 
sential to ultimate success. This beginning does devolve 
on the mother, and if she is ignorant, perverse, or inatten- 
tive to her duty, her children must suffer. They may have 
all the advantages wealth can purchase, but they will not 
be well educated. That enduring tenderness for her off- 
spring, which is infused into the soul of woman, qualifies 
her spirit for the part she was doubtless destined to per- 
form, but unfortunately her understanding is not always suffi- 
ciently enlightened, nor her will thoroughly disciplined, and 
the errors she inadvertently commits, entail lasting incon- 
venience, perhaps even aifisery on those she best loves, and 
has been anxious to serve. To qualify a mother for the 
discharge of her arduous and important duty, great learn- | 

ing, or fashionable accéOmplishments, are not necessary ; but a 

good sense is requisite, and self control indispensable. 

The language of passion or feeling, is the first compre- 
hended or expressed by man. By that language infants 

communicate their wants and wishes ; and they receive im- 
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pressions from the exhibitions of passion, long before the 
reasoning powers are sufficiently developed to allow them 
to comprehend the nature of a command, or the necessity 
of obedience. Many consider it an important affair to 
subdue early the will or temper of the child ; but I deem 
it of far greater importance to take heed how we excite 
that temper to violence or obstinacy, by unnecessary cross- 
es and frequent punishment. What is the temper of a 
child ? and how did the little tender creature become pos- 
sessed with such violence of spirit ? Jt was, at the birth, 

unconscious of good or evil; but it had the capacity of feel- 
ing pain and pleasure, (by pleasure, | mean ease, quiet— 
all of happiness an infant requires,) and it is the nature of 
our being to show uneasiness when suffering pain, and tran- 
quillity when at ease. Education commences with the first 
idea, and before reason has dawned, we must tutor the child 
solely by influencing its feelings of pleasure or pain. The 
passions, like every other faculty of man, are strengthened 
by exercise, and hence it follows that the oftener we, by 
any management, excite that feeling of pain, the expression 
of which, in the ‘infant, we call anger or temper, the more 
irritable and ungovernable the child will become. We may 
resort to violence to stifle the emotions our own ignor- 
ance or inadvertence has caused ; we may whip the child for 
crying, till it ceases, perhaps from exhaustion, to cry ; but 
that method of subduing the passions, before reason is suf- 
ficiently strong to allow the little culprit to understand his 
crime, and to ) have been warned of the consequences, ap- 
pears to me not only extremely cruel, but very injurious. 

A mother displays before the eyes of her infant boy some 
curious ornament, which she will not allow him to take, 
for fear of his injuring that, or himself. But this he can- 
not understand, and his little hands are eagerly stretched 
to grasp the shining bauble ; and when he is refused, and the 
object of his wishes withdrawn, the pain of his dis appoint- 

ment is so violently expressed, that she deems correction 
necessary. And that is called subduing a child’s temper ! 
I should think it would rather have the eect of sealing his 
temper, and perhaps his‘future destiny. Should he, when 
a man, exhibit an unjust and cruel disposition of mind, will 
thet mother never reflect that from her, his first impression 


of injustice and cruelty was probably received. Her con- 
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duct towards him was unjust, for she raised expectations she 
did not intend to gratify; it was cruel, for she punished him 
for a fault she had tempted him to commit, and that too, 
without his being conscious of the penalty. 

What method, then, you will probably inquire, must be 
taken with refractory infants? If they had, from their 
birth, been judiciously managed, they would never have 
been refractory ; but errors in ‘education are extremely difli- 
cult, wholly, to repair. _Much however may be done by 
prudence and perseverance, when strengthened by that 
spirit of true piety, which, while depending on the Divine 
blessing, to crown its labours with success, goes steadily 
forwar di in the performance of duty. But my letter is al- 
ready too long, and I must reserve what I intend to say on 
the management of young children, for another opportunity. 


Sincer ely Yours, 


LIFE, 


There is no new thing under the sun.” 


Gop, thou hast fixed the date of man, 
—And who would lengthen out the span ? 
Enough of pain, and toils, and tears, 

Meet in the round of seventy years; 

And earth must like a desert spread, 
When all life’s flowers are plucked or dead. 


One year—the seasons’ changes o’er— 
What would a thousand teach us more ? 
Each hath its garlands and its gloom, 
Its joyous festival and doom; 

And ancient lyre and modern lay, 
Chant the same strain to welcome May. 


*Tis day upon the eastern hills, 

But shade, deep shade yon valley fills,— 
And thus, let centuries pass, arrayed 

In robe of mist, half light, half shade, 
Will morning come and wake the throng, 
That plod life’s beaten path along. 
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And see old night her crown puts on, 
Undimmed as when o’er Babylon 
She wooed the Magi’s thoughtful eye 
To trace the starry page on high; 
And thus the sky hath ever shone, 
As bright, as boundless, as unknown. 


And is weak and wayward still, 
As proud to plan, as prone to ill— 

The vaunted knowledge he acquires 

Is but the wisdom of his sires, 

And still from age to age the same, 

The chase of pleasure, wealth and fame. 


And who would be a slave, and dwell 
Forever in a dungeon cell, 
Counting the links that form his chain? 
Such is the soul that would retain, 
The fetters earth’s dull prison binds, 
To check the flight of deathless minds. 


CORNELIA. 


MARGERY BETHEL. 


Marcery BETHEL was an inhabitant of Danvers, Mass. 
It is not certain that she was a native of that town, nor is 
the year of her birth accurately known; but in 1719, she 
bore such evident marks of age, that she became distinguish- 
ed by the appellation peculiar to unmarried females who 
have passed a certain period—she was called an old maid. 
Such antiquated belles were much more rare in the Colo- 
nies, than Independent America—a confirmation, if any 
were needed, of the estimation in which liberty is held, as 
well by the ladies, as the gentlemen, of our country. Sure- 
ly no gentleman will be so uncivil as to suggest that it is 
from necessity alone, a lady retains her freedom! Certainly 
that could not, with truth, have been said of Margery Beth- 
el. She had been a famous beauty;—had had several ad- 
mirers, and, it was conjectured, was once engaged to be 
married. But her lover, as lovers have often done since 
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the example of Phaon, proved a recreant. The disconso- 
late fair-one did not possess the genius or indulge the de- 
spair of the Lesbian maid: Margery neither rhymed nor 
raved, nor made any attempt to drown herself. She acted 
a much more common, and, indeed, more feminine part. 
She became sad, thin, and taciturn; and finally, as her beau- 
ty waned, she seemed to resign herself uncomplainingly, to 
neglect and celibacy. No one could conduct more inoffen- 
sively, and but for one circumstance, her life would have 
passed without notice, and this biographical sketch never 
have appeared. It is astonishing what trifling incidents 
often confer notoriety, and sometimes what is called immor- 
tality, on a person. A well spent, peaceful life, has no claim 
to such distinction. Something singular must be said, or 
suffered, or designed, or done; and it matters nothing 
whether that something be for good or for evil. He who 
burns a temple is as long and as well remembered as he who 
builds one. What, then, is the worth of fame? Nothing, 
when considered merely as the distinction of having one’s 
name widely knownand often repeated. Fame is only valu- 
able and to be coveted when it brings to the mind of the 
pene while living, a consciousness of desert ; and when 
e is dead, exhibits a pattern worthy to be imitated. 

But to proceed with Margery Bethel. She grew old, and 
she faded, as every fair girl will do, (beauty is only a rose, 
a rainbow, a meteor—gone while we are gazing and _prais- 
ing,) till finally she was called ugly. The once fair Marge- 
ry Bethel was called very ugly,—and that too by young 
maidens who did not possess half the loveliness she exhibited 
at eighteen. But add two score to eighteen, and what fe- 
male can command attention by her beauty? Woman must 
possess some more lasting charm than is imparted by a ‘‘ set 
of features, or complexion,” or her reign will be brief as 
April sunshine—as May flowers. 

But there is another evil to which women are subjected. 
It is to have cultivated minds, and,*yet be confined to a so- 
ciety that does not understand, and cannot appreciate their 
talents and intelligence. This frequently occurs. And wo- 
men have so little power of varying their situation, of ex- 
tending their acquaintance, that she who has taste and ge- 
nius ought to think herself peculiarly fortunate if she is 
placed where her gifts do not subject her to envy and ill- 
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treatment; but if she enjoys a refined and congenial domes- 
tic circle, she should never breathe a wish for a 1 wider sphere 
of display. 

Had poor Margery Bethel isbieenisea the wit and litera- 
ture of Madame de Stael, or Miss Edgeworth, it would 
have added nothing to her popularity in “the neighborhood 
in which she resided. There nothing was appreciated but 
good housewifery, a good visit, and a good talker—and un- 
luckily"Margery did not like to talk, nor to visit; and as 
she lived alone, and never received company, no one knew 
much about her management. But the less they knew, the 
more they guessed; till finally, as she grew older and more 
reserved, they first called her odd—then cross—then 
strange—and then a witch! 

It is now matter of astonishment that any Paid and 
christian being should ever have believed that people would 
sell themselves to their grand enemy on the condition of 
merely having power to worry their neighbors and ride 
through the air on a broomstick. Yet such was the firm 
faith of our ancestors, pious as they unquestionably were— 
and it seemed that, in those days, learning only made them 
more credulous. Cotton Maiher is a melancholy proof 
that neither erudition, or piety, can free the human mind 
from prejudice and superstition. Undoubtedly nothing has 
so much contributed to enlighten men as the strivings for 
personal liberty, which have been made during the last fifty 
years, and the study of experimental philosophy. 

But with this philosophy, the neighbors of old Margery, 
as she was then usually called, had nothing to do—theory 
was all they required, and by ‘their hypothesis, it was very 
easy to prove Margery a witch. In the first place she re- 
sided ina poor old lonely house, and alone; and then she 
kept a large black cat, that she had been frequently seen to 
caress; and lastly, she had, by those who ventured to visit 
her dwelling, been several times heard to talk as they drew 
nigh her door, and yef when they entered, no one but her- 
self was visible. These were dark and mysterious pro- 
ceedings, and the more they were canvassed, the more won- 
derful and appalling they became. 

Not an individual thought of vindicating poor Margery, 
by suggesting that her old lonely dwelling was the one in 
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Margery Bethel. 


she inherited—that she was, of necessity, constrained to 
dwell alone, having no. relative: or ‘riend. on earth, 
to reside with her—that the heart must love something, 
and she had no living thing but her cat to love,—andi last- 
ly, that she must talk to herself or run the risk of losing 
the use of! her tongue, as nobody seemed willing, to hold 
much converse with the suspected witch. Probably these 
reasons nevér, occurred to the good:people of Danvers; if 
they did, they were never mentioned,—all seemed unani- 
mously of opinion, that there were such strong circumstances 
as warranted the accusation of unhallowed crime committed, 
or to be committed, by old Margery Bethel. It was fortu- 
nate for her, that the darkest period of delusion had passed. 
The bitter regret for the scenes which had been enacted 
under the influence of the Rev: Matthew Paris, checked 
the effervescence of zeal to accuse and punish, and the peo- 
ple practised the more humane anethod of accusing in order 
to reclaim. The case of Margery made a great bustle. 
Her supposed compact with the spirit of evil, was regret- 
ed, or condemned, sighed over, or inveighed against, till it 
was finally the opinion of all, that something must be done. 
Kither she must confess, and abandon her wicked ways, or 
ya dealt with, and dismissed from the church, of which she 
vas then a member. ‘The minister, the two deacons, and 
pa of the most influential and pious men belonging to the 
church, were chosen to visit her, at her dwelling, and pro- 
pound certain questions; and, from her answers, it was con- 
cluded, the full proof of her guilt, which no one doubted, 
would be obtained. It was near the close of a gloomy 
November day, that the formidable deputation proceeded 
towards the house of Margery. She was totally ignorant 
of the honor intended her, as it had been judged expedient 
to take her by surprise, as the most likely method of elicit- 
ing truth from one whose study was to deceive. Her house 
did, indeed, stand in a lonely place, and to reach it, you had 
to pass half a mile through athick wood. The pebitleuind 
had been delayed longer than they intended, settling pra- 
liminaries, and night was gathering as they entered the 
shaded path. The trees increased the darkness, and the 
wind, which had all day been very high, seemed to gather 
furious strength as it swept over the decaying forest, and 
scattered its leaves by thousands. It is not strange that 
those men should imagine the wind was unc ommonly furi- 
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ous, and that darkness came on with unusual rapidity. 
They did think so; and when, emerging from the wood, 
they came suddenly upon the house they sought, not one of 
the five but wished himself five miles off. But honor and 
conscience alike forbade their retreat. The abode of witch- 
craft was before them, and a whole community were ea- 
gerly awaiting their report. On, therefore, they proceed- 
ed; the minister, as in duty bound, some steps in advance. 
As he softly and silently p tes near the door, he heard a 
sound within. He paused, then motioned the party to ad- 
vance, and they all cautiously crept forward, and all dis- 
tinctly heard the same noise. It was not like mortal con- 
versation; it was a low, but continued, and monotonous 
sound, such as none of them ever recollected before to have 
heard. They all trembled. At length, as it did not cease, 
and as there was no window on the side they stood, 
through which to reconnoitre, the party was obliged to 
enter, in order to discover the cause of their alarm. The 
minister laid his hand on the latch—the boldest deacon 
stood near to support him. They opened the door with 
the swiftness of lightning, and stood before the astonished 
eyes of Margery. She showed surprise at their sudden ap- 
pearance, but no dismay. Why should she ? She was at the 
moment reading that consoling promise of the Saviour,— 
** Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.”’ 

The minister was a pious, and usually a very sensible 
man. Neither did he wish to increase his influence over 
his people, by encouraging their superstitious fears. The 
whole transactions of former years rushed at once upon his 
mind, and it seemed as if a sudden light was imparted. 


He became instantly sensible that the circumstances against 


Margery were the offsprings of imagination; he was con- 
vinced of her innocence, and before leaving her house he 
had the satisfaction of knowing the whole party were of 
his opinion—namely, that Margery Bethel was not only 
not a witch, but a very good and humble christian. It was 
sometime, however, before the prejudice against her en- 
tirely subsided ; a prejudice that but for the spirited exer- 
tions of one rational, as well as religious man, would have 
brought her to ignominy, if not to her grave. 

Such is the force of credulity, and the propensity to 
scandal. v. 
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To Ellen. 


TO ELLEN. 


Good night !—good night ! how from my heart 


Gushes the prayer—good night ! 
O! that a poet’s wish had part 

In some great Spirit’s might, 
That with the swelling of his love, 

His power might hold increase, 
So he might bend thy couch above, 

A firmament of peace. 


So he might pour the ’freshing showers 


Of dreamy blessings o’er thee, 
And lift sweet fancy’s store of flowers, 
And breaths of heaven before thee, 
Making the night’s dull glance to give 
The light of Hope’s bestowments, 
And quick’ning years of joy to live 
In space of flitting moments. 


Y , no !—he hath no spell—the leaf 
On which his power is writ, 

But giveth him to chase a grief, 
When happier thoughts were fit, 

When life’s sad follies and dark ire 
O’ercloud familiar eyes, 

To light his torch at nature’s fire, 
And bid her incense rise. 


A heaven of heart so pure as thine, 
His reaching shades might dim, 
The love that is thy spirit’s shrine, 
Were echoless to him. 

A will more strong than his, is forth 
To guard thee and to bless, 

And canopies with goodlier worth, 
The couch thy cheek shall press. 


Then hie thee to thy rest loved, one, 
Wearied with pains of earth, 

And when the morrow’s golden sun 
Gives out his good and mirth, 

So may’st thou rise, to share the wealth 
Of his reviving light, 

And cheerfulness, and seraph health, 
Be o’er thee—good night ! 
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FEMALE PIETY. 


Farr Reader ! do not startle at this subject, nor turn the 
leaf over in disgust. We are not going to preach ; and if 
we prose dully for a few moments, we will not make war 
upon your smiles, nor exhaust our rhetoric on the thankless 
task,-of inducing you to lay aside your cheerfulness. By 
piety, we mean not monastic severity, nor the resignation of 
those pleasures which render life agreeable. We are not of 
that tribe of ascetics who centre piety in seclusion, or who 
recognise a devotional spirit only in penance and prayer. 
True piety has a wider field for exertion ; is altogether un- 
mixed with that bitterness of feeling which vitiates the 
sweets of life. It is not necessarily at war with the tempe- 
rate indulgence of the appetites, or the propensities of our 
nature. It aims not at encroachments upon their proper 
confines, and attempts to restrain them only when they 
threaten to evade those limits which God and nature have 
assigned. 

Piety is not the feeling of a moment, the temporary eflferve- 
scence of enthusiasm, nor the fitful rhapsody of a heated im- 
agination. It isa calm, a steady, anda sober feeling,—sober, 
though it smiles,—steady, although, in the hurry and bus- 
tle of life it may not be seen,—calm, although it is by no 
means dead to the deepest sympathies. Its seat is in the 
heart, and the heart, therefore, is the proper field for its 
exercise. It is cheerful,—it is not unwilling to be gay, but 
it is not thoughtless, it is never inconsiderate. Having its 
seat in the heart, it is the deepest, the fullest fountain from 
which the streams of benevolence can flow. Although it 
cannot wholly control, its business is to regulate the affec- 
tions, and to assign to every object its due share of estima- 
tion and regard. 

One of the chief sources from which the female sex de- 
rive their highest enjoyments, is the gratification of those 
tender sensibilities with which, by nature, they are endow- 
ed. Their love once placed upon an object, is as immoveable 
as the insect that grows upon the rock, which dies in the 
struggle to retain its hold. The nice susceptibilities of the 
female heart, render it peculiarly open to the cultivation of 
those feelings, which spring from the indulgence of the 
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best affections. That these affections were implanted in the 
bosom, for the best of purposes, none will doubt,—that 
their indulgence is accompanied with the most unalloyed 
pleasure, many have experienced, and all will readily ad- 
mit; and that the degree of pleasure experienced from the in- 
dulgence of these affegtions, is in some respects commensu- 
rate with the worthiness of the object upon which they are 
placed, is a truth, which, although some may be disposed to 
doubt, no one will be so hardy asto deny. If then the indul- 
gence of the affections is considered, as it undoubtedly is, one 
of the sources from which our best pleasures are derived, and 
the intensity of those pleasures be increased by the worth 
of the object on which they are concentrated, there must 
be a pleasure in piety, inaccessible to those whose desires 
are confined to the perishable things around them. 

The duties of the female sex all concur in enjoining the 
cultivation of a pious and devotional spirit. To them is 
confided the helplessness of childhood, the trials of sick- 
ness, and the infirmities of age, and it is necessary there- 
fore, that they should feel and appreciate their deep respon- 
sibility. The pillow of sickness is softened by their en- 
dearing attentions; the troubles of the world are alleviated 
by their affectionate offices; and it is from them that the 
tender minds of the young are to receive their first, their 
most lasting impressions. If the pleasures and the gaiety of 
the world have wholly seduced the female mind from the 
contemplation of those subjects which show that she is a 
responsible being; if the round of fashionable pleasures be 
a fountain in which, by dipping, she is drowned, she must 
be dead to the discharge of those silent unobtrusive offices 
which tend to develope the charms of her moral nature, 
and awaken that intensity of interest, which most highly 
endears her to our hearts. 

The softer, has often been called the weaker, sex. The 
term is doubtless intended to imply a want of physical, 
rather than of intellectual strength. And if she is thus 
weaker, there seems a peculiar motive for confidence in that 
Being by whom the weak are made strong. 

From a consideration, also, of the intensity of her affec- 
tions, a powerful argument is derived, to show the peculiar 
fitness of devotional feelings to her moral temperament. 
The cares and troubles of life, which crowd in denser suc- 
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cession upon the stronger sex, may overwhelm the consid- 
eration of lighter disappointments and wean the heart from 
preying upon itself, even when thwarted in the objects of 
the strongest desire, or when the dearest possessions are 
wrested from them. But to woman, secluded from the 
bustle of life, the rivalry of fame, or, the prosecution of 
personal aggrandizement, there is no retreat from the gnaw- 
ings of disappointed love, the agony of misplaced affec- 
tions, or the wasting corrosions of domestic calamity. Her 
solace must be all within; and that, too, a powerful antidote 
to the poison of affliction. Where then, can her soul find 
refuge, but in those devotional feelings, which teach her 
that the sorrows of this world are not to be compared with 
the glory that shall be revealed. 

But there is a consideration stronger than any to which 
we have yet alluded, which, while it applies to mankind, in 
general, will be found of peculiar application to the female 
sex ; since their affections are not only stronger, but more 
ductile, than those of the other. The perishing objects of 
earthly pursuit will, sooner or later, have an end. The 
pleasure derived from the pursuit of those objects must nat- 
urally pot with them. But the heart, in which the de- 
sire of those pleasures zeside, being thus cut off from a 
fruitful source of its happiness, remains forsaken and solitary. 
The other avenues of enjoyment and satisfaction having 
never been opened, allow no entrance to additional pleasures, 
and the old channels having been drained and dried, the 
supply which had once been afforded, fails, and nothing re- 
mains within the heart, but itching desires, and uncontroll- 
ed passions, doomed never again to be satisfied. Hence in 
the language of inspiration, ‘‘ they who sow to the flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption.” To those whose enjoy- 
ments are sensual alone, to those whose moral feelings have 
never been cultivated, to those who by the indulgence of 
benevolent feelings, and the discharge of moral and reli- 
gious duties, have acquired no foretaste and relish for the 
felicity of the blessed above, God has promised no future 
reward—heaven can furnish no happiness. So that the 
misery which inevitably attends a sinful and inconsiderate 
course of life, is not so much the punishment inflicted by 
Divine justice, as it is the necessary and unavoidable conse- 
quence of such a course. As well may the hysbandman, 
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who sows his field with tares, expect to reap the most valu- 
able grain at harvest, as one who has neglected the culture 
of moral excellence, may expect to enjoy the happiness in 
reserve for those who excel in righteousness—a happiness not 
so much the reward, as it is the necessary consequence, of a 
virtuous course. 

We have alluded to the peculiar application of these con- 
siderations to the female sex, principally on account of the 
ductility of their affectiong The wordliness of the mind 
of man, hardens him against the impressions which take 
such strong hold of the female heart. The pride of his 
nature revolts at the idea of dependence, and renders him 
more regardless of the consequences of his own obduracy. 
Far different is the case with woman. Her domestic occu- 
pations are attended with none of those engulphing cares, 
those deep anxieties, into which, the other sex are often 
plunged. In the midst of her industry, her mind is at lei- 
sure, her heart is free to indulge those meditations, which, 
as they produce, so also do they render pleasant, the feelings 
of devotion. Hence we find that the sex is distinguished 
above the other, for attention to the duties of religion, and 
that the number of attentive worshippers at the altar, among 
them, is far greater. 

We have alluded to this subject, as one which, above all 
others, promotes the happiness of this life, verifying the 
saying of inspiration, that Godliness has the promise of the 
life that now is, as well as of that which isto come. It 
is true that the pleasures of mirth and of merriment will be 
lessened, because it is seen that their foundation is slender ;— 
that the passions must be in some measure subdued, because, 
when their barriers are broken down, they will let in a 
flood of evil—but the happiness of the heart is increased, and 
the heart must be the fountain from which all solid enjoy- 
ment is derived. Inconcluding this subject, we cannot re- 
frain from introducing those beautiful lines of the poet, 
naturally connected with the remarks we have just made: 


** Never man was truly blest, 

But it composed, and gave him such a cast, 

As folly might mistake for want of joy ; 

A cast unlike the triumphs of the proud; 

A modest aspect, and a smile at heart.’’ P. 
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THE FULL BLOWN ROSE. 


Anna! see that full blown rose, 
= Resting there in calm repose, 
Blushing like the early dawn 
q That tells another day is born, 
4 j And to the air around bequeathing, 
. Perfumes sweet as thy own breathing. 


: Anna! wait but onethort hour, 

q We shall find that blooming flower 

| On the ground neglected lying, 

” Faded, withered, drooping, dying; 

i i Then pluck it whilst ’tis worth thy care, 
| » And let me weave it in thy hair. 


Learn a lesson from the rose; 
il Pleasure’s ever near its close, 
4 Youth and joy are on the wing, 
4 Age brings cares and suffering; 
. Pluck betimes then, pluck the flower 
That blooms and withers in an hour. 


THE GRAVE OF MORAN. 4 
A TALE OF MY GRANDFATHER, * 


THE spring of the year opened unusually late. The 
first week in April was cold and stormy. The sides of the 
mountains were not divested of their snowy covering, and j 
scarcely a verdant spot appeared to distinguish the season a 
from the dull and tasteless monotony of winter. Lake Su- # . 
napee, a large collection of water in the highlands of New- . 
Hampshire, had just broken up and dissolved the ice, which 
for more than tliree months had spread a passable bridge 
over its surface. The finny tribes began to forsake their 
deep habitations in the middle of the lake, and approach : 
the shores, presenting lures to the sporting angler. About F 
to quit the land of my fathers, with all its endearing de- Ae. 
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lights, to be conversant with new scenes, and engage in new 
duties, I resolved once more to indulge myself in the favo- 
rite amusement of the hardy and industrious sons of the 
mountains. On the 7th of April, the morning chilly, but 
serene, in company with a select companion, I set off for 
an excursion to this ‘‘lake of the hills.”” We followed for 
several miles the wanderings of a limpid stream, denomina- 
ted by the Aborigines, ‘‘ Sugar River’—a name conferred, 
some say, on account of the peculiar color of its waters— 
others, because of the abundance of ‘‘ sugar maples ”’ in its 
vicinity. The ascent of the ground along the banks of this 
‘< sweet stream ’’ was considerable—in some places precipi- 
tous, and the current rapid. The water dashing from rock 
to rock occasioned a spray, that rising, had congealed upon 
the overhanging branches of hemlock and fir. These 
branches thus encased in icy crystals, hung pendent over 
the foaming waters, and glittered in the sunbeams with 
more than prismatic brilliancy. 

After seven hours of pedestrian toil, we safely reached 
the head of the outlet, and having procured a light canoe 
from a poor family near the spot, we embarked upon the 
lake. Not a breath of wind ruffled the bosom of the wa- 
ters—not a living creature was to be seen—not a single 
mark of human industry cheered the surrounding waste— 
all was the wildness of untamed nature. Night was ap- 
proaching, the shadows of the mountains lengthened on the 
surface of the Jake, and gave a double blackness to its 
measureless depths. After rowing leisurely about three 
miles, having indulged our fancy by sketching some of the 
boldest scenes, we landed on a projecting point, made fast 
our bark to the limb of a prostrate pine, and commenced 
preparations for passing the night as comfortably as possible. 
A fire was kindled, and a mattress of evergreens spread 
upon the rock. We opened our little store of provisions, 
and feasted with an appetite that gave the highest relish 
to the coarsest fare. The whole shore of the lake, on the 
north side, was lined by rigid masses of granite, crowned 
with the poplar, white birch, and pine. Among these rocks, 
and under the thick canopy of these dwarfish shrubs, the 
waterfowl that frequent this lake are accustomed to build 
their nests, and nurture their young. No sooner had the 
sun withdrawn his beams from the summits of the high- 
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lands, than these fowls commenced their screams in all the 
hoarse modulations peculiar to aquatic animals. But asthe 
shadows of night deepened around, their cry was gradually 
hushed, and our ears were saluted by one still more piercing 
and dreadful. Three wolves had taken their station upon 
a cliff above us, about one hundred yards from our encamp- 
ment, and prevented from approaching nearer by a dread 
of our fire, had set up the most fearful howlings, as if ra- 
vening for our blood. In the mean time a light wind had 
arisen and given to the surface of the lake an undulatory 
motion. Small waves broke among the rocks with a lonely, 
fluctuating dash—our ‘fire of sticks” shed a glimmering 
and fitful glare upon the dark face of the waters, imparting 
to the surrounding shades a threefold gloom. For a mo- 
ment all was silent as the tomb of nature, when a sound, as 
of a distant human voice, broke upon our ears. Soon we 
perceived on a point opposite to us, about three fourths of 
a mile across a bay, a fire kindled like ours upon the rock. 
Knowing that the spot was never occupied for angling, we 
were not a little alarmed, and the more, as we had heard 
that a party of Indians had been annually in the habit of 
hunting in the deep forest on that side of the lake. Scarce- 
ly had we time to collect our agitated thoughts, when we 
heard the sound of paddles, and saw by the flickering of 
our light upon the water, an object like a canoe approach- 
ing us. Our fears returned—but we knew not what course 
to pursue. Should we take to our boat and launch out 
upon the lake, we should be in danger of rocks and shal- 
lows—-should we retire into the forest behind, the wolves, 
which we had just heard growling on the crags, would per- 
haps feast themselves upon our blood. The strange canoe 
came up to the rock, and out of it rose a tail, emaciated 
figure, beckoning to us to approach. Assuring us that his 
intentions were pacific, he exclaimed—‘‘ I am Moran, the 
grandson of Moran the aged, who killed the chief of the 
bloody Narragansetts, at the foot of Mount Hope. Iam 
the son of peace, and the friend of the white man. Come 
to my wigwam, and learn wisdom from a manof ‘the fo- 
rest.”” Getting into our boat, we followed, rather doubtful 
as to the result, fearing we might be decoyed into an am- 
bush. But our hearts beat high for adventure. We had 
always admired the Indian character, and were gratified 
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with every opportunity of discovering its native simplici- 


i ty and grandeur. We therefore resolved to pursue the en- 
i terprise. Following our guide, we soon arrived at the 
i point where we had seen the fire. He led usa short dis- 
: tance into the forest, and we entered his rude and lowly 
habitation. 


Here, after imparting the best refreshments that his wig- 

wam contained, he gave us a detailed history of his life, as 
| a hunter and a warrior. In early life he had enjoyed some 
i advantages for education. He had learned to read, and had 
3 acquired a knowledge of the principles of the christian reli- 
; gion. He appeared to be intimately acquainted with the 
ee truths of the Bible, a copy of which, of Elliot’s translation, 
fy he showed us, and to the sale of which, he could be induced 
by no terms to consent. But to the world and its changes he 
was an utter stranger. Ever since the wars of the English 
and French, he had lived in that forest, subsisting wholly by 
hunting and fishing. He was clad in the skins of the bear 
and otter, and his bed was of the same materials. His wife 
died in , and his children had followed the trjbes in 
their wanderings toward the settingsun. Moran was now 
evidently near his end—he was sustained by the hope of the 
Christian, and awaited death with patient composure. We 
tarried with him till morning—joined with him in devotion 
to the Great Spirit—and entreated him to accompany us to 
the abodes of civilization and plenty. But he was inflexible. 
For years he had lived alone on the banks of the 
Sunapee,—and there he would die.—‘‘I am an aged hem- 
lock—I have seen more than a thousand moons. The 
winds of ninety winters have whistied through my branches. 
Iam dead at the top, and my roots decay. Soon the 
tempest will come and I shall fall. I shall soon leave 
this wigwam of my body and go to my blessed Jesus. Mo- 
ran will soon be gone.” 
} A few years afterwards I returned to New England, and 
! being on a journey into New Hampshire, I resolved to vis- 
it the spot where dwelt this Christian hermit. But the 
white man had made his encroachments—the forest had 
‘* fell and faded””—the ground was cleared—and over the 
tomb of Moran, a field of grain was waving in the western 
breeze. 
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LINES ON. A SEAL. 
Device— Two boys tilting.—Motto, “ Telle est la vie.” 


Sport on, sport on in childish mirth— 
How like the changing scenes of earth 
Your thoughtless glee ! 
Reverses are the lat of man— 
Since first his pilgrimage began, 
“ Telle est la vie !” 


Drive not yon beggar from your door— 
What though his lot may now be poor— 
What’s that to thee ? 
Tomorrow’s sun may see him shine | 
In richer robes, proud man, than thine— 
**Telle est la vie !” 


Upon the ocean-wave, a bark 
Rides fearless in the gale—but hark! 
- To the booming sea ! 
Before the wind how swift it goes 
a Tost by each fitful breeze that blows— 
**Telle est la vie!” 


And such, my friend, is life—while gay, 
And cheered by morning’s sunny ray, 
We fondly see 
Nothing but pleasure, sunshine, mirth, 
Before us in our path on earth— 
** Telle est la vie!” 


THE MOON. 


Iam not about to write a dissertation concerning the 
moon, assome might possibly infer from the title of this ar- 
ticle, neither shall I engage in any discussion respecting the 
probable number of inhabitants residing on that planet, 
their customs, character, economy, &c. Such ingenious 
and useless researches are the undoubted province of the vi- 
sionary philosopher, and, thanks to the star that ruled my 
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birth—I am not a visionary philosopher. Nor shall I at- 
tempt to explain the mysterious influence which Luna holds 
over the mighty ocean ; an influence as despotic as ever a 
proud beauty exercised over an obsequious lover. The pa- 
tient observation and minute calculations necessary to deter- 
mine the various phenomena of the tides, require the perse- 
vering spirit of the mathematical philosopher, and, I care 
not who knows it—I am not a mathematical philosopher. 
Nor is this paper to be devoted to an investigation of that 
curious theory which makes the human brain, in some cases, 
dependent for its operations on the moon’s phases. The 
physician, attending an asylum for lunatics, might, per- 
haps, find such an inquiry interesting ; but I write to dis- 
play the workings of the human heart, and my story is in- 
tended to warn the young and beautiful of the danger of in- 
dulging that selfish capriciousness which, if inspired by 
Luna, certainly proves her not at all friendly to female hap- 
piness. 

Reader, are you credulous ? I do net ask whether you 
believe in the existence of witches, and the appearance of 
ghosts ; but few, in our land of light and liberty, would 
acknowledge themselves in such dark bondage. But do you 
place any reliance on dreams, omens, and those thousand 
lucky or unlucky signs which are still reported as having an 
influence on human destiny ? If not, you will feel little in- 
terest in the fate of Laura Stanley. Laura was very pretty, 
and, as such very pretty girls too often are, was very vain, 
and very much inclined to be a coquette. Yet she had been 
strictly educated, had a kind heart, and sufficient rectitude 
of principle to condemn insincerity in others, and often to re- 
solve to correct it in herself ; but she was fond of admira- 
tion, and did not seriously consider the injustice and cruelty 
of encouraging hopes she never meant to gratify. At beau- 
ty’s shine there will always be worshippers, even when the 
know their adoration is vain ; and the fair Laura had je | 
a crowd waiting her smiles and wearing her chains, that she 


might almost be pardoned the little value she attached to a 


devoted heart. Many were the reports of her intended 

marriage with some one or other of her suitors, but the 

rumor always proved unfounded ; the lover, after dancing 

attendance as long as his spirit would permit, departed cha- 

grined, and the inconstant girl was as gay as ever. At 
VOL. I. NO. IV. 24 
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twenty-one she declared she had never loved, but she had 
not then seen George Harris. 

There was, at a short distance from the village where the 
father of Laura resided, a romantic meadow, not a smooth, 
level, monotonous green, but diversified with undulations, 
and tufts of bushes scattered over it, as if purposely design- 
ed for the quiet retreats of those little birds that there built 
their nests, and breathed their glad songs, all the summer 
long. And there too rose many a tall elm, throwing its fan- 
tastic branches, in all their greenness and _ gracefulness, 
abroad to the summer wind. And there, also, the old ma- 

le, like some ancient of the forest, towered proudly, its 

uge trunk and gnarled arms seeming to bid defiance to the 
attacks, both of time and men. That meadow was the fa- 
vorite promenade of the villagers ; they formed seats beneath 
the shade of those pleasant trees, and often, during the long 
summer months, the youths and maidens resorted thither, 
and drank tea, and enjoyed all those amusements that are so 
congenial to the hearts of the young, gay and innocent. 

One fine afternoon there had been a large party on the 
meadow, and just at that delicious time when twilight, with 
its soft dews and balmy winds, comes, like the spirit of tran- 
quillity, to hush the cares of earth, Laura, with i arm fast 
locked in that of George Harris, prepared to return home. 
It was just such a time as a romantic lover would choose to 
breathe his vows, and flatter himself his lady would listen. 
And George had been, all the afternoon, intending to breathe 
his vows the first favorable opportunity, and Laura had 
been intending to lend a favorable ear tothe declaration, 
which, from the attentions he had paid her, she had reason 
to expect. They sauntered slowly on, engaged in some 
trifling discussion by which neither was interested, till they 
reached the margin of the little willow-fringed stream that 
flowed through this charming intervale. There they paused 
and stood facing the west ; the new moon, like a bashful 
bride, was just trembling forth in her loveliness, her soft 
beams scarcely more radiant than the bright star that shone 
by her side. It was the hour of soft emotions; George 
pressed the hand of Laura closer to his heart as in a half 
whisper he pronounced her name. 

She did not reply. 

«© Mv dear Miss Stanley,” he reiterated. But no word, 
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nor look, nor even an inclination of her head, promised at- 
tention. He saw she was intently gazing on the moon, and 
that her lips moved, though no sound was heard ; and half 
wondering, and half vexed, he did not again address her, 
till she turned towards him with such a smile as instantly 
atoned for her apparent carelessness ; but he was, by the arri- 
val of their companions, prevented again attempting to begin 
the theme of his love. 

‘Cousin Mary,” said Laura, the next morning, while she 
was performing her toilette—‘‘ Cousin Mary, youare going 
away, and have not yet inquired whether George Harris 
proposed himself last evening.”” Mary Smith was not a 
beauty, but she was an interesting, delicate looking girl. 
She cast down her blue eyes at the address of Laura, and 
her usually pale cheek was crimsoned while she replied— 
‘‘Your smiles, dear Laura, argue happiness, and’’—she 
hesitated. 

‘¢ And George Harris will make the woman he loves hap- 
py,” added the gay Laura. ‘‘ That I suppose is what you 
were intending to say ; you are always so eloquent in his 
praise. Indeed, I think hima very excellent young man, and 
shall, perhaps, in due time accept him, but I mean to make 
a little trial of his temper before suffering him to think I 
cannot help loving him.”—‘‘ Beware, Laura, he will never 
be trifled with.” 

‘¢ So you have always said, ever since I confessed to you 
[ liked him ; I have been as candid and demure as you would 
have been yourself, and thrown all my arts to the wind. 
But I should like to tease him, because he always has, till 
lately, appeared as if he suspected I was intending it, and 
therefore kept his own heart cased in adamant. But I am 
now certain of marrying him.” 

‘¢ He has then offered you his hand,” said Mary, in a 
subdued*tone. ‘‘O, no’’—replied Laura, laughing as she 
adjusted the glossy curls on her beautiful forehead. ‘‘ But 
I believe he actually commenced his speech, only as I was 
just then worshipping the moon, and did not appear to heed 
him, he would not goon. However, I can’t much regret 
losing the offer, for I learned my destiny.” 

‘Indeed! How did it happen you were permitted to un- 
seal the book of fate ?” 

‘*Q, you must know George and I were standing on the 
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bank of the stream, just beneath that large willow, when I 
saw the new moon, directly before me, and then the rhyme 
that aunt Ketty once told us, when we were little girls, oc- 
curredto me. You remember it ?” 

No—pray repeat 

‘¢ Why, it will sound silly enough for me to say it over, 
while you are looking so grave and wise. Pray smile and 
you shall have it. There, now I'll teach it you, and I beg 
you will say it yourself the first time you see a gentleman 
you wish to marry. 


New moon, new moon, 
Hail unto thee ; 
; When to sleep I bow my head, 
Let the man I am to wed, 
In my dream, smile on me. 


You must repeat that rhyme three times, without looking 
off the moon, or speaking, and you will, the very same night, 
in your dream see the man you are to marry ; aunt Ketty 
says she never knew it fail.” 

aunt Ketty spoke from her own experience,” said 
Mary, half laughing, ‘‘ she could only bear negative testi- 
mony ; as I suppose she did not pretend ever to have seena 
smiling lover.” 

‘©Q, she never was married, to be sure, but then she 
knows all the spells and arts of love. Well, I saidthe rhyme 
three times over, without looking off the moon, or speak- 
ing, though George was then addressing me, and as I verily 
believe, to break the ice for his declaration. I did half re- 
gret, after returning home, that I did not answer him ; but 

had a delightful dream that has dispelled every doubt. 
I dreamed of George ail night ; and we walked and talked 
and Jaughed together, and I am now certain I shall marry 
him.” ‘‘ And yet you are intending to vex him ?” 

‘¢ No—not really vexing, only teasing. I shall chat with 
Captain Drummond a little more familiarly than I have 
dared to since I really wished to please George. You know 
he calls the Captain a fop, and dislikes him exceedingly. 
And it will be so amusing to see Drummond simper, and 
George frown. But pray don’t frown yourself; [ am not 
intending to make George angry, only a little anxious ; and 
that I think I have a right to do, as he does not now seem 
to entertain a doubt but that I am his just when he pleases 
to ask.” 
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‘‘ You must not manage thus, cousin Laura,” said Mary, 
seriously. ‘‘ I havelong known George ; his character and 
merits entitle him to the esteem of our sex, and to honora- 
ble treatment. He is one of those few men, whose mind is 
noble as his countenance. The ‘ bold, broad seal of virtue” 
that he ‘‘ bears upon his brow,” is the type of his heart. 
If you wish to marry him, you are planning a hazardous 
scheme ; George never will submit to be your dupe, though 
I believe he—loves you.” 

‘*T shall test his affection,”’ said Laura, playfully tossing 
her head. 

‘¢ ] should like to hear the result,”” said Mary. 

*¢ That you shall ; I will write every particular in a few 
weeks.’’ Mary departed to her home in a distant part of 
the country, and many months elapsed before she did hear 
the result ; she learned it then from George Harris. 

It was fourteen years before the cousins again met. Mary 
was then the happy and beloved wife of George Harris, and 
the mother of four lovely children ; and Laura Stanley, 
notwithstanding her thousand admirers, and her delightful 
dream, was—a disappointed, dejected, discontented old maid. 


Ir was a beautiful turn, given by a great lady, who be- 
ing asked where her husband was, when he lay concealed 
for having been deeply concerned in a conspiracy, reso- 
lutely answered, that she had hidden him. The confession 
caused her to be brought before the govenor, who told her, 
that nothing but her confessing where she had hidden him 
could save her from torture. ‘* And will that do?’’—said 
she. ‘‘ Yes,’ replied the governor, ‘‘I will pass my word 
for your safety on that condition.”” ‘‘ Then,” said she, ‘‘ I 
have hid him in my heart, where you may find him.” 
This surprising answer charmed her enemies. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Charlotte’s Daughter : or, the Three Orphans. A sequel to 
Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, Author of Rebecca, 
The Inquisitor, &c. &c. with a Memoir of the Author. Boston. 
Richardson & Lord. 1828. pp. 184. 


Mrs. Rowson has lived to enjoy considerable celebrity as an instructress, and a 
writer. Her works, composed, as they professedly were, with strict reference to the 
moral improvement of the young of her own sex, make little pretensions to the gra- 
ces of style, nor can they support a claim founded on depth of research, or the extent 
of literary and scientific attainments. She walked abroad in the rich gardens of 
nature, not to cull the beauties of figure and color, but to seek those simples which 
afford strength and nourishment, She sought not that fragrance or those perfumes 
which feast the sense, but those medicinal virtues which heal the sickness 
and diseases of the soul. If her labors, therefore, were humbler, they were not the 
less useful. If her excursions were short, they failed not in the accomplishment of 
their aims. If her paths were not strewed with flowers, we may look for the reason 
in the consideration, that nature is not lavish of her gifts, and seldom bestows the 
charms and the luxuriance of figure and color where she has already conferred a 
medicinal efficacy. 

But with these concessions, to those who have accused her of tameness, and of 
want of spirit in her narratives, we maintain that her delineations of female charac- 
ter are achieved with singular felicity. It is not under the influence of strong mo- 
tives, or in the agitations of passion occasioned by extraordinary occurrences, that 
character can be most faithfully portrayed. The artist who would copy the beauties 
of nature, would not seize the moment when her features are distorted by the violence 
of the tempest, or when she is contending with her own mighty energies. It is in 
the interval of rest, when the bosom of the lake is smooth, when the verdant foliage 
has ceased its obeisance to the breeze, and nature’s laws are in harmonious, though in 
silent operation, that the mimic skill of his pencil is most faithfully exerted. And 
so too in the delineation of character,—it is in the moments of retirement—in the 
domestic circle—in the seclusion from the noisy tumult of life, that those traits are 
discerned which make up that whole, which we call character, and which, like so 
many springs in action, influence the whole conduct of the individual. 

It requires talent of no common order to portray such traits, without the ap- 
pearance either of tameness or of bombast. Sucha task is more fitted to the vivaci- 
ty of female powers, which gives them that decided superiority in epistolary writing. 
For a judgment of the success of Mrs. Rowson, in these respects, we appeal to the 
approbation so lavishly bestowed by the public upon some of her former productions. 
We are compelled to admit that there is a want of finish generally in her writings, 
which has undoubtedly given rise to the charge to which we have already alluded. 
But it is not a peculiarity of her sex to elaborate their literary productions. ‘The 
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remark which Johnson has made in reference to Dryden, may be applied with pecu- 
liar pertinency to the efforts of female genius. ‘What his mind could supply at 
call, or gather in one excursion, was all that he sought, and all that he gave;”’ 
while the parallel remark in relation to Pope, may, with equal justice, pertain to the 
exertions of masculine talent. ‘‘His dilatory caution enabled him to condense his 
sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all that study might produce, 
or chance might supply.” 

It is a singular fact that by far the greater proportion, both in number and yse# 
fulness, of the publications intended for the young, are the productions of the softer 
sex. Their situation peculiarly fits them fof the task. Conversant with the earli- 
est developement of character, their keener vision enables them to discern those 
nicer shades which are beyond the observation of our own sex. And as they have 
the talent to discern, they have also the inventiveness to apply what is wanting to 
mature those almost imperceptible traits, or smother them if they are found of igno- 
ble birth. Their influence therefore upon the early mind as writers, is second only 
to their agency as mothers, in pointing out the commendable qualities of the heart, 
in teaching the tendency of natural bias, and in warning the young of the dangers by 
which they are surrounded, from the operations of feeling and passion. 

The work before us, appears before the public under all the disadvantages of a 
posthumous publication; it is not therefore surprising that we find in some passages 
an unusual looseness of style, and occasionally a grammatical error. But the story 
is interesting and is well told; and as a sequel to Mrs. Rowson’s best and most fin- 
ished production, it must excite peculiar interest among those young persons in par- 
ticular, who have already become acquainted with the unfortunate history of Char- 
lotte Temple. There is an additional charm imparted to the story frem its intimate 
connexion with facts. We are told in the preface that the circumstances are not all 
fictitious, and that the author could follow some of the characters whom she intro- 
duces, in real life, until within a few years. 

We have already spoken of Mrs. Rowson’s felicity in the delineation of female 
character. Ifthe dialogue in her posthumous tale isin some parts stiff and artificial, 
and at times, bordering too much upon common place topics—still the characters 
are drawn with much clearness, and it requires little stretch of the imagination to 
see her personages in all the reality, and the business of life. She has not the sci- 
entific tact of Miss Edgeworth, who could mingle philosophy with pastime, and sat- 
isfy the scrutiny of reason whilggeeming only to answer the inquisitiveness of child- 
hood; but she can present virtl@am an engaging dress, and fill the young mind with 
an abhorence of vice. On the whole, we think that the little volume before us will 
be a valuable addition to the library of the young, and will increase the obligations 
to which her sex, particularly the younger portion of it, are under to Mrs. Rowson. 


BEAUTIES OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. S. G. Goodrich, Boston, 1828. 
Not a few critics have objected to selections of this kind, as injurious to literary 
taste in the community, by the facility which they afford for acquiring a smattering 
of belles lettres, instead of an intimate acquaintance with authors individually. 
Such objections are commonly made too much at random, and in a mistaken zeal 
for the interests of literature. Selections have their uses, as well as the larger 
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works from which they are taken. There are spare moments in the life and occupa- 
tions of every person, when a book of extracts is very acceptable; and when a full 
work would be out of the question. 

A pocket volume such as this, is invaluable as a companion for the vacant inter- 
vals of a journey; and there are but few persons, we believe, who have not in this 
way relieved the tedium ofa steam passage, or the monotony of a canal boat. 

It is not so much with reference to these more common objects, however, that we 
fiow advert to this selection. We would mention it as one peculiarly adapted to x 
circles formed for the purpose of spending an evening in the agreeable and improv- 4 
ing entertainment of social reading. All who have experienced how difficult it is to "I 
find any one volume which can furnish appropriate matter for such an object, will 
value a book which abounds in the happiest efforts of the most distinguished author 
of our times, whose style is so happily adapted, by its easy and natural expression, to 
form an animated and graceful manner of reading, and the interest of whose scenes 
winds up the mental sensibilities to the highest pitch of dramatic fascination. The 
habitual reading of these Beauties would do more to remove monctonous and sup- 
pressed tones of voice, unnatural inflections, and artificial cadences, than the use of 
‘any book of rules on elocution, though ever so diligently studied. ; . 

Of the volume itself, to which we have now invited the attention of our readers, it i 
would be unnecessary to say much; it presents in aportable shape the finest passa- 
ges of the Waverly Novels; it possesses the attractions of beautiful typography; and 
comprises a large quantity of matter, without any deduction from the distinctness of 
the execntion, or the fairness of the page. 

Parents who are desirous of aiding their children in acquiring a lively and inte- 
resting style of reading, will find the volume a valuable assistant, if occasionally em- 
ployed for the occupation of an evening hour in the family circle. 


THE LEGENDARY.—The public have been sometime looking forward to the ap- 
pearance of the first volume of this work, with great interest. We are happy tobe 
able to state that it is in press, and will be published about the first of May next. 
We have seen some of the proof sheets, and have no hesitation in pronouncing it, so 
far as we have perused it, to be a work of very high order. Among the contribu- 
tors we notice the authors of Hope Leslie, and Hobomok; Mrs. Sigourney, H. Pick- 
ering, I. McLellan, J. H. Nichols, J. Pierpont, Grenville Mellen, E. C. Manley, 
the editor, Mr. Willis, and several others. Some ofthe pieces are among the happi- 
est efforts of these authors; and in the anonymous afticles, we imagine that we dis- 
cover traces of genius not less distinguished than the most gifted of those we have j 
named. We shall have another opportunity to notice this work, and therefore con- 


tent ourselves with expressing a lively interest in the same, and a conviction that it 
must prove one of the most acceptable productions which the American press has 
given to the public. 
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